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•  We  identify  rate-limiting  processes  via  sensitivity  analysis. 
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Aqueous  lithium-oxygen  batteries  are  promising  candidates  for  electric  energy  storage.  In  this  paper  we 
present  and  discuss  a  multiphase  continuum  model  of  an  aqueous  lithium-oxygen  single  cell  including 
reactions  and  transport  in  a  porous  gas  diffusion  electrode  (GDE).  The  model  is  parameterized  using  in- 
house  half-cell  experiments  and  available  literature  data  on  aqueous  electrolytes.  We  validate  our 
transport  model  with  cyclic  voltammetry  and  electrochemical  impedance  spectroscopy  measurements 
over  a  wide  range  of  temperatures  (25,  40,  55  °C)  and  electrolyte  concentrations  (0.1-2  M).  We  observe 
very  good  agreement  between  simulations  and  measurements  during  oxygen  reduction  conditions.  A 
sensitivity  analysis  of  the  validated  model  demonstrates  the  influence  of  the  porous  structure  on  GDE 
performance  and  gives  directions  for  the  future  development  of  electrodes. 

©  2014  Elsevier  B.V.  All  rights  reserved. 


1.  Introduction 

Recent  years  showed  a  strong  public  interest  in  the  topic  of 
battery-powered  electric  vehicles.  However,  the  energy  density  of 
state-of-the-art  lithium-ion  technology  [1-3]  is  not  sufficient  to 
reach  driving  ranges  comparable  to  those  of  cars  with  conventional 
combustion  engines.  Therefore,  a  focus  of  research  turned  to  so 
called  post-lithium-ion  technologies,  including  lithium-sulfur  (Li— 
S)  and  lithium-oxygen  (Li-02)  [3].  Li— O2  batteries  [4-7]  are 
particularly  interesting  due  to  their  very  high  theoretical  energy 
density.  Still,  there  are  many  challenges  in  the  development  of  this 
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type  of  battery  [8],  including  insufficient  cycling  efficiency  and 
lifetime. 

Research  on  metal-air  batteries  (Zn-02,  Li-02,  AI-O2,  Mg-02, 
etc.)  using  aqueous  electrolytes  started  in  the  early  1960s  [9].  The 
many  practical  problems  associated  with  the  technology,  however, 
obviated  a  successful  development  other  than  for  small  primary 
cells.  A  renewed  interest  grew  when  Abraham  et  al.  [10]  demon¬ 
strated  the  use  of  organic  electrolytes  in  Li-02  batteries.  During 
discharge  the  solid  reaction  product  Li202  is  supposed  to  form  in 
the  porous  structure  of  the  cathode: 

2Li+  +  02  +  2e-^Li202.  (1) 

In  this  case,  the  capacity  of  the  Li-02  cell  is  limited  by  the  low 
conductivity  of  Li202  [11-15]  and  an  insufficient  supply  of  oxygen 
through  the  pore  space  [16—19].  However,  the  standard  electrolytes 
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used  in  lithium-ion  technology  were  found  to  be  unstable  in  Li-02 
batteries  [7,20,21].  Thus,  the  focus  of  research  currently  concen¬ 
trates  on  finding  a  suitable  and  stable  organic  electrolyte  [22-24]. 

Aqueous  electrolyte  systems  offer  an  interesting  alternative 
[25].  The  lithium  salt  solutions  used  in  aqueous  electrolytes  are 
highly  conductive  [26]  and,  most  importantly,  the  alkaline  envi¬ 
ronment  offers  reversible  electrochemistry  over  a  wide  potential 
window.  The  oxygen  reduction  reaction  (ORR)  [27]  and  oxygen 
evolution  reaction  (OER)  in  alkaline  media  are  given  by 

2H20  +  02  +  4e“  ^40H“.  (2) 

At  the  anode  lithium  metal  is  typically  used  to  attain  high  en¬ 
ergy  densities.  However,  lithium  reacts  vigorously  with  water.  A 
challenge  for  this  system  is  therefore  the  development  of  a  water- 
impermeable  separator  which  is  stable  towards  lithium  and  the 
alkaline  electrolyte  [28].  Several  groups  dedicated  their  efforts  to 
this  topic  and  demonstrated  stable  operation  over  a  large  number 
of  cycles  29-31]. 

During  discharge,  the  concentrations  of  Li+  and  OH~  ions  in¬ 
crease  until  the  solubility  limit  is  reached  and  solid  LiOH  H20 
precipitates  in  the  battery  according  to 

Li+ +OH“ +  H20^Li0HH20.  (3) 

This  can  cause  problems  similar  to  the  aprotic  system,  that  is, 
pore  clogging  and  coverage  of  active  surfaces.  Yet,  solid  discharge 
products  are  necessary  to  reach  high  energy  densities.  The  two- 
step  mechanism  of  aqueous-electrolyte  cells  (Eqs.  (2)  and  (3)) 
offers  interesting  design  options,  as  charge  transfer  and  precipi¬ 
tation  can  be  spatially  separated  in  contrast  to  organic-electrolyte 
cells  (Eq.  (1)).  For  example,  the  problem  of  pore  clogging  can  be 
solved  by  the  use  of  bulk  separators  as  proposed  by  Stevens  et  al. 
and  Horstmann  et  al.  [32,33].  Here,  the  anode  protective  layer 
(APL)  can  be  coated  with  a  polymer  such  that  the  precipitates 
accumulate  on  the  bottom  of  the  separator.  This  way  the  solid 
products  do  not  block  or  passivate  the  GDE  and  higher  capacities 
can  be  reached. 

The  cathode  material  and  design  is  of  key  importance  for  cell 
functionality.  In  the  present  work,  we  propose  and  demonstrate  the 
use  of  gas  diffusion  electrodes  (GDE)  for  aqueous  Li-02  cells.  GDEs 
allow  attaining  high  power  densities  which  are  necessary  for  the 
propulsion  of  electric  vehicles.  A  GDE  usually  consists  of  a  porous 
catalyst  layer  (CL)  which  is  placed  on  a  support  material  such  as  a 
metal  mesh  for  mechanical  stability.  The  coexistence  of  gas  and 
liquid  phases  in  the  porous  structure  ensures  a  fast  transport  of 
oxygen  and  a  large  specific  surface  area. 

The  saturation  management  is  of  utmost  importance  for  the 
successful  operation  of  the  GDE  as  it  determines  the  transport 
within  the  porous  network.  On  the  one  hand  a  dry  operation  will 
hamper  GDE  performance  due  to  insufficient  transport  of  the 
reactants  in  the  liquid  phase.  On  the  other  hand  a  flooded  elec¬ 
trode  limits  the  transport  of  oxygen  to  the  active  sites.  The 
development  of  Li-02  cathodes  benefits  from  the  extensive  work 
done  on  this  topic  in  fuel  cell  research  [34].  Here,  many  studies 
deal  with  the  transport  and  water  management  in  gas  diffusion 
layers  (GDLs)  of  polymer  electrolyte  membrane  fuel  cells 
(PEMFCs)  [35-41]. 

Mathematical  models  are  very  helpful  for  understanding  the 
interplay  of  transport  and  kinetics  in  these  complex  systems.  Thus, 
a  validated  continuum  model  has  to  be  regarded  as  an  important 
tool  which  allows  a  concerted  development  of  GDE  structure  and 
properties  in  order  to  optimize  its  performance.  First  models  on 
transport  in  GDEs  of  alkaline  fuel  cells  were  developed  on  the 
assumption  of  thin  electrolyte  films  [42]  within  the  porous 
electrode.  This  was  later  extended  to  the  model  of  flooded 


agglomerates  [43].  A  good  agreement  with  experimental  findings 
was  reported  [44]  for  the  latter  type. 

In  this  work  we  follow  a  twofold  approach  to  increase  under¬ 
standing  of  relevant  processes  in  GDEs  of  aqueous  Li-02  batteries. 
We  perform  half-cell  experiments  in  a  three-electrode  setup  with 
commercial  Ag20  electrodes  [45].  The  extensive  parameter  field  is 
then  used  to  parameterize  and  validate  a  1 D  continuum  model.  The 
model  includes  electrochemical  reactions,  multi-phase  transport  in 
the  GDE,  as  well  as  solid  precipitation.  This  paper  is  structured  as 
follows:  In  the  first  part  of  this  article  we  explain  the  measurement 
setup  and  give  an  overview  of  experimental  findings  (Section  2).  In 
Section  3  we  present  a  ID  continuum  model  of  a  GDE  operating  in 
aqueous  LiOH  solutions.  The  model  is  parameterized  (Section  4.1) 
and  validated  (Section  4.2)  based  on  data  from  the  literature  and 
our  own  experiments.  The  validated  model  is  then  used  in  Section 
4.3  for  the  identification  and  discussion  of  important  parameters, 
such  as  porosity,  tortuosity  or  electrode  thickness,  in  order  to 
improve  the  performance  of  the  GDE. 

2.  Experiments 

2.1.  Experimental  setup 

We  used  a  silver/silver  oxide  electrode  from  Bayer  Material 
Science  [45]  for  our  measurements.  The  electrode  was  made  up  of  a 
nickel  mesh  and  a  catalyst  layer  consisting  of  Ag20,  Ag,  and  PTFE. 
The  total  thickness  of  the  electrode  was  ~560  pm.  An  electron 
micrograph  of  the  cross-section  through  the  electrode  is  shown  in 
Fig.  1.  The  inset  on  the  right  shows  a  close-up  view  of  the  porous 
structure  in  the  catalyst  layer.  The  thin  connecting  fibers  stem  from 
the  hydrophobic  binder  and  ensure  the  coexistence  of  a  gas  and  a 
liquid  phase  in  the  void  volume.  The  electrode  was  structurally 
characterized  using  mercury  intrusion  porosimetry  and  krypton 
adsorption  measurements  (Porotec).  Structural  parameters  are 
listed  in  Table  1.  The  experimental  setup  is  described  in  detail  in 
Ref.  [46]. 

Aqueous  solutions  of  LiOH  were  prepared  from  LiOH  H20  (98% 
Alpha  Aesar)  and  demineralized  water  at  room  temperature  (0.1, 
0.2, 1  and  2  M).  The  cell  was  operated  under  purified  oxygen  at¬ 
mosphere  at  atmospheric  pressure.  A  SGL  35DC  gas  diffusion  layer 
(Sigracet)  was  used  to  prevent  leakage  of  the  electrolyte  into  the 
gas  channel.  The  temperature  of  the  electrolyte  solution  was 
controlled  via  a  water  bath.  We  used  the  Hydro  Flex  electrode  (RHE, 
Gaskatel)  as  reference  electrode  directly  in  the  electrolyte  solution. 
An  IM-6  Electrochemical  Workstation  (Zahner)  controlled  the 
electrochemical  measurements. 


Fig.  1.  Electron  microscope  image  of  an  Ag20  gas  diffusion  electrode  studied  in  this 
work.  The  inset  shows  a  close-up  image  of  the  microstructure  of  the  catalyst  layer. 
Smaller  particles  are  connected  by  thin  filaments  forming  larger  agglomerates.  The 
thin  filaments  originate  from  the  hydrophobic  binder. 
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Table  1 

Summary  of  geometrical  and  structural  parameters  for  each  modeling  domain. 
Initial  values  for  saturation  in  the  cathode  (volume  fraction  of  gas  and  electrolyte) 
and  electrolyte  composition  change  due  to  different  operating  conditions. 


Cathode 

Thickness  (IGde) 

560  pm 

Discretization  points 

30 

Porosity 

0.48 

Mean  pore  diameter 

1  pm 

Phases 

Species 

Conductor 

e” 

Gas 

ofs) 

Electrolyte 

H20,  OH-,  Li+,  oi,aq) 

Electrolyte 

Thickness  (LEb) 

10  cm 

Discretization  points 

10 

Sample  holder  (LSh) 

2  cm  (y  =  30°) 

Reference  electrode  (Lref) 

5  mm 

Porosity 

1 

Phases 

Species 

Electrolyte 

H20,  OH  ,  Li+,  0<aq) 

Anode 

Thickness 

100  pm 

Discretization  points 

1 

Porosity 

0.99 

Phases 

Species 

Conductor 

e~ 

Electrolyte 

H20,  OH  ,  Li+,  0<aq) 

Atmosphere 

Phases 

Species 

Gas 

ofs) 

2.2.  Electrochemical  characterization 

Measurements  for  oxygen  reduction  and  oxygen  evolution  at  a 
fixed  electrolyte  concentration  were  consecutively  performed  with 
the  same  electrode  and  in  the  same  electrolyte  solution.  Prior  to  the 
measurements  we  fully  reduced  the  electrode  at  500  mV  vs.  RHE 
[46].  This  ensured  a  characterization  under  stable  conditions.  First 
we  recorded  cyclic  voltammograms  and  electrochemical  imped¬ 
ance  spectra  for  the  ORR  at  25,  40,  and  55  °C.  After  these  mea¬ 
surements  we  fully  oxidized  the  electrode  at  a  voltage  of  1850  mV 
vs.  RHE  and  reran  the  same  protocol  under  oxygen  evolution  con¬ 
ditions.  Finally,  we  repeated  the  CV  measurements  at  55  °C  in  the 
ORR  regime  in  order  to  check  the  electrode  for  possible  degrada¬ 
tion.  A  fresh  electrode  of  the  same  batch  was  used  for  each  con¬ 
centration.  In  the  following  Sections  2.2.1  and  2.2.2  we  discuss  the 
typical  features  of  cyclic  voltammograms  and  impedance  spectra  of 
the  porous  Ag  GDE.  Measurements  at  different  concentrations 
showed  qualitatively  similar  results.  Therefore,  we  restrict  our 
discussion  on  the  measurements  in  1  M  LiOH  solution.  Results  at 
other  concentrations  are  shown  in  the  course  of  model  validation  in 
Section  4.2. 

2.2 A.  Cyclic  voltammetry 

As  mentioned  above,  cyclic  voltammograms  were  recorded 
separately  in  the  ORR  and  OER  regime.  The  potential  range  covered 
was  1100  mV— 500  mV  (ORR)  and  1400  mV-1950  mV  (OER), 
respectively.  In  order  to  avoid  significant  double  layer  currents,  we 
chose  a  slow  scan  rate  of  1  mV  s-1. 

The  cyclic  voltammograms  for  the  ORR  are  shown  in  Fig.  2  at 
potentials  below  1.1  V  vs.  RHE.  After  an  initial  drop,  the  cathodic 
current  stabilized  at  a  small  value.  At  even  lower  potential  the 
current  linearly  increased  with  overpotential  during  the  forward 
scan.  A  rise  in  temperature  led  to  steeper  slopes  in  the  linear 
region.  The  maximum  current  was  drawn  at  the  turning  point  of 
the  potential  scan.  Below  potentials  of  1  V  the  forward  and  the 
backward  sweep  collapsed  onto  a  single  line.  The  initial  drop  in 


Fig.  2.  Experimental  cyclic  voltammograms  under  oxygen  reduction  (0.5-1.1  V)  and 
oxygen  evolution  (1.4-1.95  V)  conditions  at  25,  40  and  55  °C.  The  collapsing  lines  of 
forward  and  backward  scan  under  oxygen  reduction  demonstrate  a  negligible  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  double  layer  current  and  a  good  transport  of  reactants.  The  dotted  line 
refers  to  a  repeated  measurement  of  a  cathodic  cycle  at  55  °C  after  operating  the 
electrode  under  oxygen  evolution  conditions.  The  lower  cathodic  currents  indicate  a 
degradation  of  the  electrode  during  oxygen  evolution. 


current  can  be  tentatively  attributed  to  a  reduction  of  remaining 
small  amounts  of  silver  oxides.  Surface  layers  of  Ag20  could  have 
formed  at  potentials  close  to  the  equilibrium  potential  of  silver 
oxide  reduction  (1173  mV  vs.  RHE).  At  higher  overpotentials 
Ag20  was  fully  consumed  and  the  current  was  produced  by  the 
continuous  reduction  of  oxygen  alone.  The  porous  structure  of 
the  GDE  allowed  good  transport  of  reactants  and  caused  a  linear 
increase  of  current  towards  higher  overpotentials.  We  did  not 
observe  a  limiting  current  even  at  potentials  as  low  as  100  mV. 
This  demonstrates  a  good  supply  of  oxygen  to  the  active  sites  of 
the  GDE.  Thus,  the  peak  performance  of  the  electrode  was  not 
determined  by  mass  or  charge  transport  processes.  The  negli¬ 
gible  contribution  of  a  double  layer  current  to  the  total  current 
was  confirmed  by  the  collapsing  lines  of  the  forward  and  the 
backward  scan.  The  facile  kinetics  showed  an  increase  of  ORR 
activity  at  elevated  temperatures.  A  dashed  line  in  Fig.  2  repre¬ 
sents  the  repetition  of  the  CV  measurements  after  operating  the 
electrode  under  oxygen  evolution  conditions.  It  shows  the  same 
features  as  for  the  fresh  electrode.  The  lower  current,  however,  is 
a  clear  indication  for  a  degradation  of  the  electrode  during  ox¬ 
ygen  evolution.  Possible  degradation  mechanisms  are  discussed 
below. 

Cyclic  voltammograms  of  the  oxygen  evolution  are  shown 
above  1.4  V  in  Fig.  2.  At  low  overpotentials,  we  measured  a  small 
and  constant  anodic  current.  After  a  small  dip,  the  current 
continuously  increased  towards  higher  potentials.  A  gap  of 
around  0.01  A  cm-2  existed  between  the  forward  and  the  back¬ 
ward  scan.  At  high  currents  the  measurement  signal  showed 
significant  noise.  This  coincided  with  the  observation  of  gas 
bubble  formation  on  the  GDE  surface  [47].  These  bubbles 
obstructed  the  transport  of  reactants  in  the  porous  electrode.  The 
statistical  process  of  bubble  nucleation  generated  noise  which 
could  be  seen  in  the  current  signal.  Mechanical  damage  of  the 
electrode  was  not  observed.  In  the  potential  range  studied,  silver 
exhibits  several  oxidation  states  [48].  The  small  dips  in  the  for¬ 
ward  and  backward  scan  arose  from  the  corresponding  changes 
in  oxidation  states.  Some  of  these  states  are  reported  to  dissolve 
in  alkaline  electrolytes  [49,50].  The  resulting  changes  in  the 
surface  morphology  in  turn  led  to  a  degradation  of  GDE  perfor¬ 
mance.  This  could  also  have  been  an  explanation  for  the  gap 
between  forward  and  backward  scan.  Another  possible  reason 
might  have  been  a  depletion  of  hydroxide  ions  in  the  liquid 
electrolyte  due  to  transport  limitations. 
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2.2.2.  Electrochemical  impedance  spectroscopy 

We  report  electrochemical  impedance  spectra  (EIS)  during  ox¬ 
ygen  reduction  only.  Under  oxygen  evolution  conditions,  the  for¬ 
mation  of  gas  bubbles  heavily  deteriorated  the  measurement 
signal.  We  used  EIS  to  identify  relevant  physical  processes  at 
various  polarizations.  Impedance  spectra  were  recorded  in  the 
frequency  range  from  100  mHz  to  10  kHz.  At  each  working  point, 
the  system  was  polarized  for  5  min  at  a  constant  voltage  before  a 
sinusoidal  excitation  with  an  amplitude  of  5  mV  was  imposed. 

Fig.  3  shows  Nyquist  plots  of  impedance  spectra  at  various  po¬ 
larizations  in  1  M  LiOH  solution  and  at  a  temperature  of  25  °C.  The 
symbols  represent  data  points  from  our  measurements  and  the 
solid  lines  are  the  result  of  a  fit  to  the  equivalent  circuit  depicted  in 
the  inset  of  Fig.  5.  The  recorded  spectra  show  features  typical  for 
porous  electrodes  [51  ].  The  lowest  impedance  in  the  complex  plane 
diagram  corresponds  to  the  highest  frequency  of  the  sinusoidal 
excitation.  Towards  lower  frequencies  the  imaginary  part  linearly 
increased  at  an  angle  of  approximately  45°  with  the  real  axis. 
Attached  to  this  linear  region  we  saw  a  depressed  semi-circle.  The 
radius  of  the  semi-circle  and  thus  the  resistance  of  the  electrode 
decreased  at  higher  polarizations. 

The  resistance  in  the  limit  of  infinite  frequencies  corresponded 
to  the  combined  ohmic  resistance  of  electrode  and  liquid  electro¬ 
lyte.  The  conductivity  of  silver,  however,  is  very  high  and  the 
contribution  of  the  electrode  to  the  resistance  can  be  neglected 
[52].  If  the  signal  of  the  excitation  was  not  penetrating  the  whole 
pore  space  of  the  GDE  [51],  a  linear  increase  of  the  imaginary  part 
was  observed.  This  feature  typically  appeared  if  the  penetration 
depth  A  was  much  smaller  than  the  characteristic  length  scale  of  the 
pore  network.  In  the  present  case  the  characteristic  length  was 
approximately  given  by  the  thickness  of  the  electrode  LGde-  The 
penetration  depth  follows  as  [51] 


A  —  (4) 

Here  Zei0de  is  the  impedance  of  the  electrode,  r  the  mean  pore 
diameter  and  <7eiyte  the  specific  conductivity  of  the  electrolyte 
solution. 

At  a  frequency  of  1  kHz  A  is  around  3  pm  for  the  measurements 
shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  impedance  of  the  electrode  and  the  penetra¬ 
tion  depth  increase  [53]  towards  lower  frequencies.  At  1  Hz  A  is 
already  around  20  pm  and  the  ac  signal  is  able  to  penetrate  the 
whole  pore  space.  In  this  case,  the  impedance  is  comparable  to  one 
of  a  flat  electrode  and  is  represented  by  a  deformed  semi-circle  in 
the  complex  plane  diagram.  The  diameter  of  the  semi-circle  is 
representative  of  the  charge  transfer  resistance  of  the  ORR.  This  is 


Fig.  3.  Nyquist  plot  (100  mHz-10  kHz)  of  impedance  spectra  recorded  in  aqueous  1  M 
LiOH  solution  at  a  temperature  of  25  °C.  The  corresponding  Bode  plot  can  be  found  in 
Fig.  7.  Symbols  represent  experimental  data  and  lines  show  results  of  the  fit  to  the 
equivalent  circuit  model  (see  Fig.  5). 


Fig.  4.  Schematic  depiction  of  the  modeling  domain.  The  geometry  represents  the 
experimental  half-cell  setup  introduced  in  Section  2.1.  In  our  ID  continuum  model  we 
consider  a  transport  of  reactants  in  cathode,  electrolyte  bath  and  anode.  During 
discharge  oxygen  is  consumed  in  the  cathode  (ORR)  and  released  by  the  reverse  re¬ 
action  (OER)  at  the  anode. 

consistent  with  the  observed  decrease  in  kinetic  resistance  at 
higher  polarizations. 

3.  Modeling 

We  use  the  electrochemical  modeling  software  DENIS  [19,54]  for 
our  numerical  simulations  outlined  below.  Originally  developed  for 
the  simulation  of  fuel  cells,  we  recently  showed  its  ability  to  model 
Li-02  batteries.  Our  model  for  aqueous  Li-02  batteries  is  described 
in  detail  in  Ref.  [33].  We  will  summarize  it  briefly,  and  discuss  some 
modifications  which  are  due  to  a  different  geometry.  A  list  of  sym¬ 
bols  is  given  in  Table  2,  the  constitutive  equations  of  the  model  are 
provided  in  Table  3,  and  the  kinetic  mechanism  is  given  in  Table  4. 

3.1.  Model  description 

Fig.  4  schematically  depicts  the  modeling  domain  describing  the 
experimental  setup  (Section  2.1).  In  the  ID  continuum  model,  the 


Fig.  5.  Conductivity  of  electrolyte  solution  at  various  concentrations  and  temperatures. 
Open  circles  represent  our  experimental  data  as  a  result  of  the  fit  to  the  equivalent 
circuit  (inset).  Data  from  the  literature  (open  triangles)  [26]  is  shown  for  comparison. 
The  solid  line  represents  the  best  fit  to  the  combined  set  of  data  (see  Eq.  (7)).  Inset: 
Equivalent  circuit  model  for  porous  electrodes  [46].  The  circuit  consists  of  the  elec¬ 
trolyte  resistance  Rei,  the  charge  transfer  resistance  (Rct)  and  double  layer  capacitance 
(Cdi).  Zp0re  represents  a  transmission  line  element  [60]. 
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Table  3 

Summary  of  model  equations  [54,19]  (cf.  list  of  symbols  for  definition). 


Process 


Model  equation 


Nr. 


Gas-phase  transport  in  porous  electrodes 
Species 


conservation 

Diffusive 

fluxes 


at 

a  (c§asXi) 


9(egasCgasX,)  8/,"  a/?-™ 

-  8y  dy  +4/mSi- 
Xjft-XgM 


Convective 

ay 

JeSg 

fluxes 

jc onv  _ 

=  ugas  XjCgas 

Flow 

velocity 

flgas  Qpgas 

Equation 

ugas  = 

Pgas  dy 

of  state 

Pgas  = 

PsHM 

RT 

Df 


Liquid-phase  transport  in  porous  electrodes 
Species 

8(ec,)  *(#m)  8(j.miSr)  9(/f°nV) 


conservation 


Diffusive 

fluxes 

Migrative 

fluxes 

Transport 

coefficients 

Effective 

coefficients 

Convective 

fluxes 

Flow 

velocity 

Equation 
of  state 

Charge 

conservation 


at 


ay 

,diff,eff9Q 


ay 


ay 


j  diff  =  _  rjdirr  ,err  yw 

Ji  *'  ay 

rinigr  _  rjmigr ,eff  ^^elyte 

J[  ~  f  ay 

Dff  =  D°  4*^  ^  and  D™igr  = 

±  z±F  c±  ±  z±F 

Xeff  =  4yteX°  =  (Seo)fiX° 

rconv  _  r 

Ji  —  uelyteW 

_  ^elyte  ^Pelyte 

elytt 

+  (Pe\yte  ~  ci  =  6'elyte 


0  = 


jfiff+rgr+rnv+EKM 


Phase  management  in  porous  electrodes 
Phase 


(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(15) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

(20) 
(21) 
(22) 

(23) 

(24) 

(25) 


growth 

£  =  m) 

(26) 

Volume 

restriction 

=  1 

(27) 

Current  and  voltage 
Half  cell 

i 

voltage 

E  =  0elde,ca  —  Pelyte, ref 

(28) 

Potential 

step 

Current 

A<P  —  (j)e  up  —  0eiyte 

(29) 

density 

f-elde 

i  -  J  Of  +  Mi)dy 

(30) 

Double  layer 

y=o 

current 

7  4V  r  9(A$) 

*dl  -  ^dlcdl  Qt 

(31) 

Double  layer 

capacity 

e(c±,T)e  0 

cdl  = 

y  di 

(32) 

Faraday 

current 

*F  =  /  /  (  ^m^electron.m  ) 

m  v  ' 

(33) 

Reactions  and  kinetics 

Species 

source 

term 

(34) 

Forward 

rate  constant 

(35) 

Thermodynamic 

consistency 

S— (-S 

(36) 

time  evolution  of  concentrations  and  potentials  is  determined 
based  on  conservation  equations  for  mass  and  charge,  respectively. 
We  simulate  CV  and  EIS  measurements  at  various  temperatures. 
The  system  is  assumed  to  be  isothermal  during  the  measurements. 
During  discharge  pure  oxygen  gas  enters  the  GDE  at  constant 
temperature  and  pressure  and  dissolves  in  the  liquid  electrolyte 
(Table  4,  Eq.  (37)).  Dissolution  is  modeled  as  chemical  reaction  in 
our  modeling  approach  (Table  3,  Eqs.  (34)— (36)).  The  kinetics  of  the 
dissolution  reaction  follow  from  the  Hertz— Knudsen  equation.  We 
assume  that  1%  of  the  molecules  hitting  the  gas-liquid  interface  are 
absorbed  in  the  electrolyte  [33].  Dissolved  oxygen  reacts  with 
water  and  electrons  forming  hydroxide  ions  (Table  4,  Eq.  (38)). 
Transport  in  the  gas  phase  and  in  the  liquid  phase  is  modeled  by  the 
Navier-Stokes  equations  (Table  3,  Eqs.  (12)— (15))  and  concentrated 
solution  theory  (CST)  (Table  3,  Eqs.  (17)— (23)),  respectively  [54,33]. 
We  assume  electroneutrality  to  determine  the  potential  distribu¬ 
tion  in  the  liquid  electrolyte  (Table  3,  Eq.  (25)).  The  electronic  re¬ 
sistivity  of  the  GDE  can  be  safely  neglected  due  to  the  high 
conductivity  of  silver  [52].  Effective  transport  coefficients  in  the 
liquid  electrolyte  are  calculated  via  the  Bruggeman  correlation 
(Table  3,  Eq.  (21)). 

x'”  - 

where  is  the  so-called  Bruggeman  coefficient  and  ee\yte  the  vol¬ 
ume  fraction  of  the  electrolyte.  £eiyte  can  be  calculated  from  the 
porosity  of  the  electrode  e0  and  its  saturation  with  liquid  electrolyte 
s.  The  Bruggeman  coefficient  is  a  measure  for  the  tortuosity  of 
transport  pathways  in  the  porous  structure.  We  assume  that  it  is 
independent  of  the  saturation  and  use  the  standard  value  1.5  in  our 
calculations.  In  the  porous  structure  of  the  GDE,  gas  phase  and 
liquid  electrolyte  are  in  mechanical  equilibrium.  The  electrolyte 
saturation  s  is  determined  by  the  capillary  pressure  pc  which  is 
defined  as 


Pc  =  Ap  =  pgas  -Pelyte  =  ffelyte0j^J(s)>  (5) 

where  pgas  and  peiyte  are  the  pressures  in  the  gas  and  liquid  phase, 
respectively,  creiyte  is  the  surface  tension  of  the  electrolyte  solution 
with  respect  to  air  [55,56],  and  Beiyte  the  permeability  calculated 
from  Kozeny-Carman  equation  [54,57].  We  parameterize  the 
phenomenological  Leverett  function  J(s)  according  to  Hao  et  al.  [41  ] 
(see  Section  4.1).  The  pressure  level  in  the  liquid  phase  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  hydrostatic  pressure  of  the  electrolyte  bath.  In  our 
experiment,  the  liquid  pressure  is  adjusted  to  meet  the  pressure  of 
the  gas  phase  (A p  =  0).  The  volume  fractions  of  the  gas  and  the 
liquid  phase  follow  from  their  respective  equations  of  state  (Table  3, 
Eqs.  (16)  and  (24))  [33].  In  Ref.  [33]  we  consider  the  precipitation  of 
solid  LiOH  •  H2O.  In  our  experiments  we  keep  the  concentration  of 
LiOH  in  the  electrolyte  bath  well  below  the  solubility  limit.  Thus, 
the  formation  of  LiOH  -  H2O  is  neglected  in  this  study.  At  the  counter 
electrode,  we  model  the  formation  of  oxygen  via  Eq.  (40)  (OER).  The 
evolved  oxygen  is  dissolved  in  the  electrolyte  and  assumed  to  be  in 
equilibrium  with  a  surrounding  O2  atmosphere  (Eq.  (39)).  We  do 
not  explicitly  model  the  reference  electrode  in  our  approach.  The 
electrolyte  potential  at  the  position  of  the  reference  electrode 
(yref  =  5  mm)  directly  constitutes  the  potential  of  a  standard 
hydrogen  electrode  (SHE). 


3.2.  Simulation  methodology 

For  the  numerical  simulation,  all  transport  equations  are  dis¬ 
cretized  using  a  finite-volume  (FV)  approach  in  one  dimension 
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Table  4 

Summary  of  reactions  in  the  different  layers  following  Eq.  (35). 
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Reaction 

Equation 

Nr. 

Parameters 

Value 

Units 

Cathode 

02  solution 

Av 

1104 

m  1 

o<gas)  =±of» 

(37) 

k° 

1.1  102 

s-1 

Ea 

0 

kj  mol1 

02  reduction 

Av 

3.3  106 

m1 

0<aq)  +  2H20  +  4e~  — 40H- 

(38) 

k° 

9.6  10-4 

m6  kmol-2  s"1 

Ea 

21.76 

kj  mol-1 

P 

0.149 

- 

Anode 

02  dissolution 

Av 

MO2 

m_1 

0<gas)  =±of» 

(39) 

k° 

1.1  102 

s_1 

Ea 

0 

kj  mol-1 

02  evolution 

Av 

2104 

m1 

0|,aq)  +2H20  +  4e--40H- 

(40) 

k° 

9.6- 10-4 

m6  kmol  2  s"1 

Ea 

21.76 

kj  mol-1 

0 

0.149 

- 

(denoted  by  y).  We  discretize  the  GDE  with  30  non-uniform  com¬ 
partments.  The  smallest  FV-compartments  are  located  at  the 
boundary  to  the  electrolyte  bath.  Their  width  is  chosen  as  0.56  pm 
in  order  to  resolve  the  penetration  depth  of  the  ac  signal  (Eq.  (4)). 
The  electrolyte  bath  itself  is  discretized  with  10  equally-spaced  FV- 
compartments.  This  coarse  discretization  is  justified  by  small  gra¬ 
dients  in  concentration  and  electrolyte  potential  in  the  bath.  In  our 
model  we  take  into  account  the  changes  in  the  cross-sectional  area 
A  of  the  electrolyte  bath  (Fig.  4).  The  resulting  equation  for  the 
conservation  of  the  mass  of  species  i  in  the  liquid  phase  is 

0(eCj)  _  10(^(/Idiff+rSr+ifOnV)) 

at  A  a y  '  [  ] 

Modeling  and  simulation  methodologies  are  implemented  in 
the  software  DENIS  [19,54].  We  use  the  software  package  Cantera 
[58]  for  the  calculation  of  (electro-)  chemical  source  terms  and  the 
DAE  solver  LIMEX  [59  for  time-integration  of  the  set  of  equations. 
Electrochemical  impedance  spectra  are  calculated  by  a  step  exci¬ 
tation  of  the  reference  electrode  potential  and  numerical  time 
integration  of  the  current  response  [53].  The  potential  and  current 
traces  are  Fourier  transformed  to  obtain  the  impedance  spectra  in 
the  frequency  domain. 

4.  Results  and  discussion 

In  this  section  we  discuss  the  results  of  measurements  and 
simulations.  First,  we  use  the  experimental  data  for  the  parame¬ 
terization  of  the  continuum  model  (Section  4.1 ).  Model  parameters, 
that  is,  the  electrolyte  conductivity,  the  kinetics  of  the  ORR,  the 
double  layer  capacitance,  and  the  Leverett  function,  are  determined 
in  1  M  solution.  We  validate  our  model  with  CV  and  EIS  measure¬ 
ments  at  various  salt  concentrations  in  Section  4.2.  Note  that  we 
use  a  single  set  of  parameters  for  all  calculations. 

Finally,  in  Section  4.3,  we  perform  a  sensitivity  analysis  of  our 
continuum  model  to  identify  the  most  important  parameters  for 
electrode  design. 

4.1.  Model  parameterization 

The  model  is  parameterized  based  on  data  from  our  own  ex¬ 
periments  and  from  literature.  Thermodynamic  and  transport  pa¬ 
rameters  are  taken  from  Ref.  [33].  A  list  of  geometric  parameters  of 
the  setup  and  structural  parameters  of  the  GDE  can  be  found  in 


Table  1.  Chemical  reactions  and  corresponding  kinetic  parameters 
are  summarized  in  Table  4. 

We  use  an  equivalent  circuit  model  for  the  analysis  of  the 
electrochemical  impedance  spectra  (see  Fig.  5).  Equivalent  circuit 
models  are  a  viable  and  widely-used  tool  to  identify  physical  pro¬ 
cesses  and  to  extract  physical  parameters  [60].  The  elements  of  the 
equivalent  circuit  are  adjusted  to  match  the  experimental  data.  The 
error  in  the  fit  is  less  than  3%  for  all  measurements.  This  indicates  a 
reasonable  representation  of  physical  processes.  The  circuit  con¬ 
sists  of  the  electrolyte  resistance  Re l  in  line  with  an  RC  element, 
representing  the  charge  transfer  resistance  (Rct)  and  double  layer 
capacitance  (Cdi)  at  the  electrode-electrolyte  interface.  The  porous 
electrode  element  Zpo re  denotes  a  transmission  line  model,  which 
reflects  the  porous  structure  of  the  GDE  [60].  The  elements  of  this 
equivalent  circuit  are  described  in  detail  in  Ref.  [46].  From  the 
equivalent  circuit  model  we  extract  the  electrolyte  conductivity 
and  double  layer  capacitance.  The  experimental  IV  curves  in  turn 
are  used  to  determine  the  kinetic  parameters  and  the  saturation  of 
the  GDE. 

4.1.1.  Electrolyte  conductivity 

The  measured  electrolyte  conductivity  is  shown  as  function  of 
temperature  and  LiOH  concentration  in  Fig.  5.  Our  data  is  in  good 
agreement  with  data  from  the  literature  also  shown  in  Fig.  5 
[26,61].  The  solid  line  in  Fig.  5  represents  a  fit  to  the  combined 
set  of  data  according  to 

^elyte  =  (-3.83584  +  0.01363T)  +  (-49.6837  +  0.2193T)cLiOH 
+  (1.54934  -  0.01038r)q;iOH. 

(7) 

The  fit  agrees  well  with  the  experimental  data  at  high  concen¬ 
trations.  At  low  concentrations  the  conductivity  increases  strongly 
with  increasing  salt  concentrations.  Therefore,  this  region  is 
afflicted  with  small  uncertainties  (Fig.  12). 

4.1.2.  Double  layer  capacitance 

Upon  characterization  under  transient  conditions  (CV,  EIS),  the 
electrical  double  layer  at  the  electrode-electrolyte  interface  leads 
to  additional  capacitive  currents.  The  roughness  of  the  surface  or 
slow  adsorption  of  ions  and  chemical  impurities  on  the  surface  can 
cause  a  dispersion  of  the  capacitance.  A  constant  phase  element 
(CPE)  can  capture  this  dispersive  behavior  51].  In  our  equivalent 
circuit  we  use  a  pure  capacitive  element  and  accept  a  minor 
decrease  in  fitting  accuracy.  Fig.  6  shows  the  double  layer 
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Fig.  6.  Double  layer  capacitance  in  1  M  LiOH  solution.  Symbols  represent  the  double 
layer  capacitance  from  the  fit  to  the  equivalent  circuit  model  at  various  polarizations. 
The  dotted  line  represents  the  capacitance  of  the  model  and  is  included  as  a  guide  for 
the  eye. 


Fig.  8.  Tafel  analysis  for  the  ORR  in  1  M  LiOH  solution  at  temperatures  of  25,  40  and 
55  °C.  Open  circles  show  the  experimental  data  of  our  CV  measurements.  The  data  is 
corrected  for  effects  of  mass  transport.  The  dashed  lines  represent  the  best  Tafel  fit  at 
overpotentials  between  r;eff  =150  mV  and  200  mV.  The  inset  shows  the  Arrhenius  plot 
of  the  pre-exponential  factors  which  were  determined  according  to  our  kinetic  model 
from  the  exchange  current  densities.  All  kinetic  parameters  are  summarized  in  Table  4. 


capacitance  in  1  M  LiOH  solution  at  various  polarizations.  The 
capacitance  decreases  continuously  and  approaches  a  constant 
value  at  high  overpotentials.  The  influence  of  temperature  is  less 
prominent  in  our  measurements. 

We  model  the  electric  double  layer  as  an  ideal  parallel-plate 
capacitor.  The  area  specific  capacitance  Cdi  is  given  by 


(8) 


where  e  is  the  dielectric  constant  of  the  solution, 
£°  =  8.85  10  12  F  m-1  the  permittivity  of  vacuum  and  ydi  the 
thickness  of  the  double  layer.  In  lack  of  experimental  data  for  LiOH 
we  use  the  dielectric  constant  for  NaOH  solution  62,63].  The 
capacitance  at  small  overpotentials  is  very  high  and  a  polarization 
dependence  of  the  capacitance  alone  does  not  explain  the  strong 
decrease  of  the  fitted  parameters.  Most  likely,  the  equivalent  circuit 
fit  includes  ad-  or  desorption  processes  of  ions  on  the  electrode 
surface.  Therefore,  we  neglect  the  potential  dependence  of  Cdi  and 


adjust  ydi  to  fit  our  experimental  data  at  high  polarization  where 
the  capacitance  approaches  a  constant  value.  The  capacitance  of 
our  model  is  shown  as  dotted  line  in  Fig.  6.  We  use  a  double  layer 
thickness  ydi  of  5.0  A,  which  approximately  corresponds  to  two 
layers  of  molecular  water  [64]  on  the  electrode  surface.  We  justify 
our  simplified  description  of  the  electrical  double  layer  by 
comparing  the  relaxation  times  t  =  RctCd\  of  the  charge  transfer 
process.  In  a  Bode  plot,  t  corresponds  to  the  frequency  at  the 
maximum  of  the  imaginary  part.  The  position  of  the  simulated 
maxima  in  Fig.  7  agrees  fairly  well  with  our  experiments.  We 
extrapolate  Cdi  to  other  salt  concentrations  by  using  the  correlations 
for  e  given  in  Refs.  [62,63]  in  Eq.  (8). 


4.1.3.  ORR  kinetics 

For  the  calculation  of  kinetic  parameters  we  utilize  the  data 
from  CV  measurements  in  1  M  LiOH  solution.  We  eliminate  mass 
transport  effects  from  the  porous  electrode  by  correcting  the 
measured  potential  for  corresponding  overpotentials.  The  effective 
overpotential  rjeff  is 


Saturation  /  - 


Fig.  7.  Bode  plots  of  impedance  spectra  in  1  M  LiOH  solution  at  40  °C  and  various 
polarizations.  Symbols  represent  the  experimental  data  and  solid  lines  show  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  continuum  simulations.  The  graph  demonstrates  the  good  agreement  of 
our  simulations  with  the  experiments  and  validity  of  our  model  of  the  electric  double 
layer. 


Fig.  9.  Leverett  function  J(s)  as  proposed  by  Kumbur  et  al.  [39]  (without  MPL)  and  Hao 
et  al.  [41].  The  correlations  describe  the  relation  between  capillary  pressure  and 
saturation  in  porous  media.  Our  fit  is  determined  by  adjusting  an  offset  to  the  corre¬ 
lation  of  Hao  et  al.  [41  ]  to  get  a  good  agreement  between  simulated  and  measured  IV 
curves  (see  Fig.  10). 
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Fig.  10.  IV  curves  in  1  M  LiOH  solution  at  various  temperatures.  The  saturation  of  the 
GDE  was  adjusted  to  obtain  a  good  agreement  between  experiments  (symbols)  and 
simulations  (solid  lines). 


Veff  =  V  -  Rtot i,  (9) 

where  Rtot  =  Re\  +  Zpore  is  the  total  mass  transport  resistance.  Re\ 
and  Zpore  are  determined  from  the  equivalent  circuit  model.  The 
Tafel  plot  with  corrected  overpotentials  is  shown  in  Fig.  8.  A  straight 
line  is  fitted  to  the  Tafel  regime  between  ^eff  =150  mV  and  200  mV. 
The  Tafel  slope  of  -100  mV  decade-1  gives  a  symmetry  factor 
^cathode  of  -0.15  [65].  We  determine  the  exchange  current  den¬ 
sities  for  three  different  temperatures  as  the  intercept  of  the  Tafel 
line  with  the  line  of  zero  overpotential.  For  the  calculation  of  rate 
constants,  we  assume  a  Butler-Volmer  type  global  kinetic  model 
(see  Eq.  (34)).  The  frequency  factor  and  activation  energy  follow 
from  the  Arrhenius  plot  shown  in  the  inset  of  Fig.  8.  The  kinetic 
parameters  are  summarized  in  Table  4.  A  short  derivation  of  the 
parameters  of  the  ORR  can  be  found  in  the  appendix. 


4  A  A.  Saturation  of  the  GDE 

In  Ref.  [33  we  use  the  correlation  of  Kumbur  et  al.  [39  for  the 
calculation  of  GDE  saturation.  It  was  developed  for  the  saturation  of 
carbon  cloth  type  GDLs  in  PEMFCs.  The  predicted  saturations  at 
Ap  =  0  are  very  low.  Wang  et  al.  66]  point  out  that  the  saturation 
strongly  depends  on  the  structure  of  the  medium.  Therefore,  we 
use  the  simplified  expression  of  Hao  et  al.  [41]  (Fig.  9)  and  adjust 
the  offset  of  the  Leverett  function  J(s)  to  fit  our  experimental  IV 
curves  in  1  M  LiOFI  solution,  as  shown  in  Fig.  10.  The  resulting 
Leverett  function  is  given  by 

J(s)  =  1.34  10-3 +0.00498e9  404(s-°5) -0.00397e-1119(s-°5). 

(10) 

This  function  gives  a  good  agreement  between  simulated  and 
experimental  IV-curves  over  the  complete  investigated  tempera¬ 
ture  and  polarization  range.  The  small  deviation  at  high  p  is  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Section  4.2.1.  Our  model  predicts  a  saturation  of  about 
-47%.  This  reflects  the  wetting  behavior  of  water  on  Ag  surfaces 
[67]  and  is  slightly  below  the  values  previously  used  in  the 
modeling  of  alkaline  fuel  cells  [68,69]. 


4.2.  Model  validation 

The  model  as  outlined  above  is  used  to  simulate  the  electro¬ 
chemical  measurements  described  in  Section  2.2.  We  focus  here  on 
the  oxygen  reduction  regime  because  of  electrode  degradation  and 
a  noisy  signal  during  oxygen  evolution.  Liquid-phase  transport 


Fig.  11.  IV  curves  in  aqueous  LiOH  solution.  The  concentration  of  electrolyte  solution 
was  varied  between  0.1  and  2  M.  Graphs  a)-c)  show  a  comparison  between  simulation 
(solid  lines)  and  experiment  (symbols)  at  25,  40  and  55  °C,  respectively. 


processes  during  oxygen  reduction  and  oxygen  evolution  are 
expected  to  be  similar. 

In  the  following  Sections  we  validate  our  model  separately  for  IV 
curves  and  impedance  spectra.  For  both  techniques  our  simulations 
agree  very  well  with  the  experiments  over  a  wide  range  of  con¬ 
centrations,  temperatures  and  overpotentials. 

4.2 A.  Cyclic  voltammetry 

We  simulate  a  potential  sweep  at  a  scan  rate  of  1  mV  s-1,  like  in 
our  experiments.  Both  experiments  and  model  show  a  stationary 
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Fig.  12.  Impedance  spectra  of  the  Ag  electrode  in  the  complex  plane  at  various  con¬ 
ditions.  Symbols  represent  the  experimental  data  and  solid  lines  are  the  results  of  the 
impedance  simulations  of  our  continuum  model,  a)  Spectra  in  0.1  M  solution  and  a 
polarization  of  700  mV  vs.  RHE.  b)  Series  of  spectra  at  various  overpotentials  in  1  M 
solution  and  at  a  temperature  of  25  °C.  c)  Spectra  at  40  °C  and  a  polarization  of  900  mV 
vs.  RHE. 


behavior  at  these  low  scan  rates,  therefore,  results  are  presented  as 
IV  curves.  In  Fig.  11  we  compare  IV  curves  of  measurements  and 
simulations  for  various  temperatures.  As  explained  in  the  previous 
Section  4.1.4,  we  adjust  the  saturation  dependence  J(s )  to  give  a 
good  fit  in  1  M  LiOH  solution.  The  good  quantitative  agreement 
with  the  experimental  data  at  other  concentrations  proves  the 
validity  of  our  model. 

The  model  slightly  overpredicts  current  densities  at  high  over¬ 
potentials  as  already  seen  in  Section  4.1.4.  This  indicates  that  rele¬ 
vant  rate-limiting  processes  at  high  overpotentials  and  currents  are 
not  fully  represented  in  the  current  model.  Pinnow  et  al.  [44]  report 
a  change  in  the  apparent  Tafel  slope  of  their  experiments  on  silver 
GDEs  in  NaOH  solution.  They  explain  it  with  a  possible  change  in 


the  adsorption  isotherm  of  reaction  intermediates  and  use  a  second 
Tafel  slope  at  high  overpotentials.  Similar  observations  for  Pt  cat¬ 
alysts  in  alkaline  media  70,71  support  this  assumption.  In  the 
present  model  we  use  one  single-step  charge-transfer  reaction  to 
describe  the  kinetics  at  all  concentrations,  temperatures  and 
overpotentials.  A  more  rigorous  elementary  kinetic  description  of 
the  ORR  could  give  some  additional  insights  on  this  topic  [27,72,73]. 
However,  such  a  detailed  treatment  of  kinetics  is  out  of  the  scope  of 
this  work  on  transport  phenomena  of  porous  electrodes.  Similar 
changes  in  the  slope  of  the  IV  curve  are  also  reported  for  PEMFCs 
[74,75].  This  effect  is  attributed  to  a  limited  supply  of  O2  through  a 
thin  film  of  ionomer  on  the  electrode  surface.  The  nature  of  this 
additional  transport  resistance  is  not  yet  fully  understood  and 
subject  of  ongoing  research.  Suzuki  et  al.  show  that  the  dissolution 
of  O2  in  the  ionomer  might  be  the  rate  limiting  step  75].  However, 
we  could  not  confirm  this  observation  for  our  aqueous  system  (see 
Section  4.3.1 ). 

In  the  case  of  a  limiting  transport  of  02,  we  would  expect  smaller 
deviations  of  the  IV  curves  at  low  concentrations.  The  solubility  and 
diffusivity  of  O2  is  high  at  low  salt  concentrations  in  the  electrolyte 
[76,77,33].  Still,  we  observe  the  same  discrepancy  to  our  experi¬ 
ments.  In  the  literature,  flooded  agglomerate  models  are  suggested 
to  include  the  transport  of  O2  in  the  agglomerate  and  electrolyte 
film  [44,75].  This  requires  an  additional  parameterization  of  the 
model  with  unknown  structural  quantities  of  the  agglomerate.  For 
the  sake  of  simplicity  and  in  order  to  avoid  ’’over-parameterization” 
we  do  not  pursue  this  approach  here. 


4.2.2.  Electrochemical  impedance  spectroscopy 

Impedance  spectra  from  simulation  and  experiment  are  shown 
in  Fig.  12  for  various  conditions.  Overall,  simulations  and  experi¬ 
ment  are  in  a  good  qualitative  agreement.  We  again  stress  that  we 
use  only  one  set  of  physical  parameters  for  our  simulations  for  all 
experimental  conditions.  This  is  an  important  difference  to  equiv¬ 
alent  circuit  models,  where  each  spectrum  is  fitted  individually.  Our 
continuum  model  reproduces  the  characteristic  shape  of  imped¬ 
ance  spectra  of  porous  electrodes  in  the  complex  plane.  Its  features 
are  described  in  detail  in  Section  2.2.2.  The  intersection  with  the 
real-axis  is  in  good  agreement  for  experiments  and  simulations  at 
high  concentrations.  At  lower  concentrations  we  see  minor  de¬ 
viations  of  our  simulated  data.  We  attribute  this  to  a  lower  accuracy 
of  the  fit  of  ionic  conductivity  in  this  region  (see  Section  4.1.1).  At 
lower  frequencies  we  observe  a  depressed  semi-circle  closing  into  a 
straight  line  with  a  slope  of  45°,  originating  from  transport  and 
reaction  in  the  porous  electrode.  The  diameter  of  the  semi-circle 
corresponds  to  the  resistance  of  the  ORR.  At  low  temperatures 
and  p  the  model  overpredicts  the  experiments,  whereas  at  high 
temperatures  and  p  experiments  are  underpredicted.  This 
discrepancy  is  consistent  with  the  trends  observed  for  IV  curves 
(Section  4.2.1 ).  Deviations  at  high  temperatures  and  p  are  probably 
due  to  additional  transport  resistances  or  changes  in  the  reaction 
mechanism  of  the  ORR  which  we  do  not  capture  in  our  simplified 
ID  model.  The  increased  resistance  at  low  temperatures  and  p  is 
due  to  our  fitting  procedure  as  we  adjust  J(s)  to  get  a  good  agree¬ 
ment  at  higher  currents  (see  Section  4.1.4). 


4.3.  Discussion  of  parameters 

We  next  perform  a  sensitivity  analysis  of  the  validated  contin¬ 
uum  model  in  order  to  identify  the  most  important  physico¬ 
chemical  processes.  The  relative  sensitivity  s^  of  the  current  den¬ 
sity  i  on  the  change  of  parameter  £  is  given  by 
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The  parameters  are  varied  individually  by  5%  of  their  original 
value  (indicated  by  superscript  0).  We  perform  the  sensitivity 
analysis  at  300, 500  and  700  mV  overpotential.  A  sensitivity  close  to 
zero  indicates  parameters  with  only  a  small  impact,  whereas  a  high 
sensitivity  reveals  a  limiting  influence  on  the  system  performance. 
A  sensitivity  of  unity  means  direct  proportionality  between  the 
varied  parameter  and  the  current. 

Results  of  the  sensitivity  analysis  in  1  M  LiOH  at  25  °C  are  shown 
in  Fig.  13.  The  parameters  are  grouped  according  to  their  effect  on 
physical  processes.  The  first  part  shows  kinetic  parameters,  the 
second  part  transport  parameters  and  the  third  part  geometrical 
parameters.  In  the  following  discussion  we  put  an  emphasis  on  the 
structural  parameters,  which  are  important  design  parameters  for 
the  future  development  of  GDEs. 


4.3.1.  Kinetic  parameters 

The  kinetic  parameters  of  the  GDE  show  the  highest  impact 
on  the  system  performance.  This  highlights  the  need  for  the 
development  of  novel  catalysts  [47,78-80].  Especially  the  sym¬ 
metry  factor  of  the  ORR  exhibits  the  highest  sensitivity  of  all 
parameters.  The  kinetic  parameters  of  the  anode  show  a  negli¬ 
gible  sensitivity.  This  is  expected  in  the  simulated  three-electrode 
setup  and  confirms  our  model  of  the  counter  electrode  (Section 
3.1).  The  dynamics  of  the  O2  dissolution  at  the  cathode  are  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  rate  constant  of  the  reaction  k^.  Even  at  high 
overpotentials  and  currents  we  do  not  see  a  limiting  effect  of  the 
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Fig.  13.  Sensitivity  analysis  (Eq.  (11))  at  300,  500,  and  700  mV  overpotential.  Upper 
part:  kinetic  parameters,  middle  part:  transport  parameters,  bottom  part:  geometrical 
parameters.  The  sensitivity  of  ^cathode  is  divided  by  5  for  convenience. 


O2  dissolution  in  our  model  based  on  the  Hertz-Knudsen  equa¬ 
tion  (see  Section  4.2.1). 

4.3.2.  Transport  parameters 

The  sensitivity  of  transport  parameters  is  comparatively  small. 
Even  at  high  overpotentials  the  diffusion  coefficients  of  LiOH  and  O2 
in  the  liquid  phase  show  only  a  small  influence  on  the  performance. 
Particularly,  the  impact  of  D0l  is  negligible.  This  is  due  to  the 
excellent  transport  of  O2  in  the  gas  phase  of  the  GDE.  Additionally, 
we  neglect  the  transport  resistance  in  the  electrolyte  film  on  the 
electrode  surface.  Thus,  a  slightly  higher  influence  can  be  expected 
for  the  3D  system  (see  Section  4.2.1 ).  Similarly,  the  sensitivity  of  the 
transference  number  t±  and  the  diffusion  coefficient  of  LiOH  Duoh 
are  quite  small.  This  can  be  attributed  to  the  high  ionic  conductivity 
of  the  aqueous  electrolyte.  However,  these  parameters  are  very 
important  during  deep  discharge  of  the  battery  as  they  determine 
the  local  precipitation  of  solid  LiOHH20.  The  low  sensitivity  of 
these  transport  parameters  is  beneficial  for  the  accuracy  of  our 
model.  They  are  calculated  based  on  several  assumptions  from  the 
literature  [33].  An  exception  is  the  ionic  conductivity  of  the  elec¬ 
trolyte  a eiyte-  Its  significance  is  due  to  the  comparatively  large 
electrolyte  region  between  the  GDE  and  the  reference  electrode. 
Here,  a  large  drop  in  the  electrolyte  potential  occurs.  This  decreases 
the  potential  step  which  drives  the  electrochemical  reaction  in 
the  GDE.  In  a  real  battery  this  distance  is  much  smaller.  Still  the 
importance  of  this  parameter  for  the  transport  of  ions  will  be 
significant. 

4.3.3.  Structural  parameters 

The  structure  of  the  GDE  shows  a  high  influence  on  the  system 
performance.  Porosity  eo  and  tortuosity  i  are  important  parame¬ 
ters  for  the  transport  of  reactants  (see  Eq.  (21)).  In  the  present 
model,  the  tortuosity  is  determined  by  the  Bruggeman  coefficient 
(3  (Eq.  (21)).  High  porosities  improve  the  supply  of  reactants  to  the 
active  sites  on  the  electrode  surface.  In  contrast,  a  high  Brugge¬ 
man  coefficient  decreases  the  effective  transport  properties  and 
causes  the  negative  sign  of  the  sensitivities.  The  specific  surface 
areas  at  the  cathode  A^athode  and  anode  A^node  are  multiplicative 
factors  in  the  rate  expression  of  the  electrochemical  source  term 
(Eq.  (17)).  Thus,  their  sensitivity  is  the  same  as  kathode  an^  ^Anode* 
respectively. 

The  thickness  of  the  electrode  is  an  important  parameter 
regarding  the  power  density  of  the  GDE.  The  sensitivity  strongly 
depends  on  the  applied  overpotential.  Fig.  14a  shows  the  local 
Faradaic  current  along  the  y  direction  of  the  GDE.  At  low  over¬ 
potentials  the  ORR  proceeds  in  the  whole  GDE  at  almost  the  same 
rate.  At  high  overpotentials  the  local  current  shows  a  considerable 
gradient,  strongly  increasing  from  the  gas  inlet  towards  the  porous 
electrode/electrolyte  bath  interface.  The  gradient  is  caused  by  the 
ohmic  resistance  of  the  electrolyte.  It  is  enhanced  by  a  gradient  of 
dissolved  O2  as  shown  in  Fig.  14b  (solid  lines,  discussed  below).  If 
the  gradient  in  the  local  Faradaic  current  is  small,  a  change  in 
thickness  causes  a  higher  sensitivity  compared  to  sensitivities  at 
higher  gradients. 

The  open  symbols  in  Fig.  14b  represent  the  solubility  of  O2  (i.e., 
the  concentration  in  the  limit  of  thermodynamic  equilibrium).  The 
solubility  of  O2  depends  on  the  local  concentration  of  LiOH.  This 
effect  is  known  as  salting-out  [76,77].  During  oxygen  reduction 
the  local  concentration  of  LiOH  in  the  electrode  increases  in  an 
inhomogeneous  way  such  that  higher  concentrations  are  present 
close  to  the  porous  electrode/electrolyte  bath  interface.  Fig.  14 
shows  that  for  all  overpotentials,  the  simulated  concentration 
(which  includes  transport  limitations  and  salting-out)  is  very 
close  to  the  solubility  (which  includes  only  salting-out).  Thus,  the 
decrease  in  O2  concentration  towards  the  electrolyte  (yCa  =  LGde) 
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Fig.  14.  Spatial  profiles  of  Faradaic  current  a)  and  concentration  of  dissolved  02  b)  in  the  cathode  at  various  overpotentials.  Simulations  are  run  at  a  temperature  of  25  °C  and  a  LiOH 
concentration  of  1  M.  Symbols  in  graph  b)  indicate  the  02  concentration  in  thermodynamic  equilibrium.  The  gas  inlet  is  at  y  =  0,  the  electrolyte  bath  at  y  =  560  pm. 


is  only  due  to  salting-out  and  not  due  to  a  mass  transport  limi¬ 
tation  of  02.  This  demonstrates  the  good  supply  of  02  even  at  high 
overpotentials. 

The  sensitivity  of  the  saturation  is  represented  in  the  form  of 
the  Leverett  function  J(s).  Although  the  sensitivity  is  small  in  the 
studied  parameter  range  close  to  0.47,  the  saturation  is  crucial  for 
the  transport  of  reactants.  In  Fig.  15  we  compare  the  performance 
of  the  system  for  several  Leverett  functions  from  the  literature 
(see  Fig.  9).  In  the  correlations  of  Kumbur  et  al.  [39]  we  neglect 
the  contribution  of  the  micro-porous  layer  (MPL).  The  other 
correlations  are  taken  from  Hao  et  al.  [41]  and  are  the  basis  for 
our  own  fit  to  the  experimental  data.  Note  that  the  predicted 
saturations  range  from  0.05  (Kumbur  et  al.)  to  0.88  (Hao  et  al.  for 
imbibition). 

The  Leverett  function  of  Hao  et  al.  for  imbibition  gives  the 
highest  saturation  and  the  simulated  electrode  shows  the  best 
performance  in  terms  of  current  density.  The  IV  curves  of  other  J(s) 
are  shifted  towards  higher  overpotentials,  i.e.,  the  resulting  current 
density  is  lower.  The  reason  is  a  slower  transport  of  reactants  which 
is  due  to  smaller  effective  transport  coefficients  in  the  liquid  elec¬ 
trolyte  (see  Eq.  (21)).  Thus,  a  large  part  of  the  overpotential  is 
needed  to  sustain  the  transport  of  reactants  and  less  can  be  used  to 
drive  the  electrochemical  reaction.  This  study  clearly  shows  the 
importance  of  the  saturation  on  the  system  performance.  Further 
investigations,  experimentally  as  well  as  theoretically,  are  needed 
for  a  better  description  of  two-phase  flow  in  the  porous  structure  of 
the  GDE. 


Overpotential  /  V 


Fig.  15.  Simulated  IV  curves  for  different  correlations  of  the  Leverett  function  from  the 
literature  ([41,39]).  Resulting  saturations  span  from  0.05  (Kumbur  et  al.)  up  to  0.88 
(Hao  et  al.  for  imbibition). 


5.  Conclusions 

Aqueous  Li-02  batteries  are  interesting  candidates  for  mobile 
applications  due  to  their  high  theoretical  energy  density.  We  have 
presented  a  combined  modeling  and  experimental  study  of  the 
performance  and  properties  of  an  Ag/Ag20  gas  diffusion  electrode 
(GDE)  in  aqueous  lithium  hydroxide  solutions  for  the  use  in  Li— 02 
batteries. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  work,  we  discussed  results  of  half-cell 
measurements  for  ORR  and  OER.  We  performed  cyclic  voltamme¬ 
try  and  electrochemical  impedance  spectroscopy  at  various  LiOH 
concentrations  (0.1-2  mol  l-1),  temperatures  (298.15-328.15  I<), 
and  polarizations  (500-1100  and  1400-1950  mV  vs.  RHE).  The 
electrode  showed  high  performance  in  the  ORR  regime.  The  trans¬ 
port  of  oxygen  through  the  gas  phase  was  found  to  be  fast  and  not 
rate  limiting.  In  the  OER  regime,  we  observed  degradation  of  the 
electrode.  The  measurements  provide  an  excellent  basis  for  subse¬ 
quent  parameterization  and  validation  of  a  1 D  continuum  model. 

In  the  second  part  of  this  work,  we  presented  a  physico¬ 
chemical  model  of  the  half-cell  experiments.  The  model  accounts 
for  the  dissolution  and  reduction  of  oxygen  in  the  electrolyte,  as 
well  as  for  the  two-phase  transport  of  gas-phase  oxygen,  liquid 
phase,  and  dissolved  ions  in  the  porous  electrode.  All  parameters 
stem  either  from  our  own  experiments  or  the  extensive  literature 
on  aqueous  electrolytes. 

The  results  of  our  simulations  agree  favorably  with  the  experi¬ 
ments  over  the  whole  temperature  and  concentration  range  stud¬ 
ied.  Our  model  reproduces  the  characteristic  shapes  of  impedance 
spectra  and  IV  curves.  At  high  overpotentials,  however,  small  de¬ 
viations  in  IV  curves  and  impedance  spectra  were  observed,  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  a  change  in  reaction  mechanism  or  additional  transport 
resistances. 

Continuum  modeling  contributes  to  gaining  a  fundamental 
understanding  of  relevant  physico-chemical  processes  in  the  elec¬ 
trode  and  allows  a  systematic  development  of  the  electrode  per¬ 
formance.  To  this  aim,  we  have  identified  critical  parameters  via 
sensitivity  analysis  of  the  validated  model.  The  ORR  reaction  ki¬ 
netics  were  shown  to  have  the  biggest  impact  on  the  electrode 
performance.  This  highlights  the  need  for  further  development  of 
highly  efficient  catalysts.  Also  the  electrode  micro-structure,  which 
determines  the  transport  of  reactants  to  the  active  surfaces,  in¬ 
fluences  the  battery  performance.  In  this  respect,  the  saturation  of 
the  GDE  pores  with  liquid  electrolyte  is  very  important.  Detailed 
investigations  of  this  issue  have  been  carried  out  both  experi¬ 
mentally  [35-40]  and  theoretically  [41,81,82]  in  the  context  of  PEM 
fuel  cells.  In  the  present  study,  the  wetting  behavior  of  the  Ag-GDE 
is  not  known  precisely.  A  closer  determination  of  the  electrolyte 
saturation  in  the  GDE  is  subject  of  work  in  progress. 
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List  of  symbols. 
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Symbol 

Unit 

Meaning 

Eq. 

A 

- 

Cross-sectional  area  perpendicular  to  y  direction 

(21) 

< 

m2  m  3 

Volume-specific  surface  area 

(12) 

Bj 

m2 

Permeability  of  the  porous  electrode 

(15)  and  (23) 

Ci 

mol  m  3 

Concentration  of  species  i  in  a  bulk  phase 

(17) 

Cdl 

F  m2 

Area-specific  double  layer  capacitance 

(31) 

Df 

m2  s'1 

Effective  diffusion  coefficient  of  species  i 

(21) 

Dmigr 

m2  s'1 

Effective  migration  coefficient  of  species  i 

(21) 

E 

E 

Cell/half-cell  voltage 

(28) 

Efct 

J  mol-1 

Activation  energy  of  forward  and  reverse  reactions 

(35) 

F 

C  mol  1 

Faraday  constant 

(25) 

i 

Index  of  species  or  phases 

(12) 

i 

A  m2 

Current  density 

(30) 

h 

Am"3 

Faradaic  current  density 

(33) 

l'dl 

A  ITT3 

Current  density  from  electric  double  layer 

(31) 

j 

Index  of  species  or  phases 

(18)  and  (19) 

Ji 

mol  m  2  s"1 

Flux  of  species  i 

(14) 

kf,  kr 

Forward  and  backward  rate  constant 

(36) 

k° 

Pre-exponential  factor  in  Arrhenius  equation 

(35) 

m 

Index  of  chemical  reactions  and  interfaces 

(12) 

Mi 

kg  mol-1 

Molar  mass  of  species  i 

(16) 

Mj 

kg  mol-1 

Mean  molar  mass  of  phase; 

(16) 

Pj 

Pa 

Pressure 

(15) 

r 

m 

Pore  radius 

(4) 

R 

J  K1  mol-1 

Ideal  gas  constant 

(16) 

R 

Q  cm2 

Ohmic  resistance 

- 

s 

Saturation  of  porous  electrode 

(21) 

Si 

mol  m  2  s"1 

Chemical  production  rate  of  species/phase  i 

(34) 

t 

s 

Time 

(12) 

t± 

Transference  number 

(20) 

T 

K 

Temperature 

(16) 

Vi 

m3  mol-1 

Partial  molar  volume 

(24) 

Xi 

Mole  fraction  of  species  i 

(13) 

y 

m 

Spatial  position  through  thickness 

(12) 

z 

Number  of  electrons  transferred  in  charge-transfer  step 

(35) 

Zi 

Charge  of  species  i 

(20) 

Z 

mQ  cm2 

Impedance 

(4) 

Pm 

Symmetry  factor  of  charge  transfer  reaction 

(35) 

P 

Bruggeman  coefficient 

(21) 

V 

Electric  potential  difference 

(29) 

AG 

J  mol"1 

Gibbs  free  energy  of  the  reaction 

(36) 

e 

Relative  permittivity 

(8) 

e° 

F  m  1 

Permittivity  of  vacuum 

(8) 

£i 

Volume  fraction  of  phase  i 

(12) 

£ 0 

Porosity 

(21) 

Kt 

m3  mol-1  Pa-1 

Partial  molar  compressibility 

(24) 

X 

m 

Penetration  depth  of  AC  signal 

(4) 

7] 

V 

Overpotential 

(9) 

Vj 

kg  m_1  s_1 

Viscosity 

(23) 

Vi 

Stoichiometric  coefficient  of  species  i 

(34) 

0/ 

V 

Electric  or  ionic  potential 

(19) 

Pj 

kg  m-3 

Density 

(16) 

a 

S  m 

Ionic  or  electronic  conductivity 

(20) 

X 

- 

Variable  for  effective  transport  properties 

(21) 

C 

- 

Parameters  in  the  sensitivity  analysis 

(11) 
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Appendix  A.  Derivation  of  kinetic  parameters 

Reaction  equations  in  our  framework  [54,19,58]  follow  the  law 
of  mass  action  kinetics  according  to 

Si  =  Vi  (  kf  aj  k,  n  ]  (A.1 ) 

V  -Mf  Mr  J 

where  kf  is  given  in  Arrhenius  form  as  function  of  temperature  and 
the  potential  step  at  the  electrode-electrolyte  interface 


kf  =  kf(T)ex  =  fcOexp^-^exp(-^A0>). 

(A.2) 

The  Faradaic  current  ip  results  as  the  sum  of  all  charge-transfer 
reactions 

*F  —  "y  ]  (FAmS  electron,  m)  •  (A.3) 

m 

In  the  present  case  the  only  reaction  contributing  to  the  Faradaic 
current  is  the  oxygen  reduction  reaction 

0<aq)  +  2H20  +  4e~  ^40H“.  (A.4) 
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The  equation  for  the  Faradaic  current  follows  from  Eqs.  (A.l  )— 

(A.3)  as 

iF  =  4F^k[(T)Co2c^2Q  exp^-^A#') 

~kr(T)4 H-  exp((1  )  (A-5) 

In  the  limit  of  high  overpotentials  (Tafel  analysis)  we  can  neglect 
the  backmost  part  of  Eq.  (A.5). 

iF  =  4Fkf(T)c02c2H20  exp(  -  ^A<lj  (A.6) 

We  define  the  exchange  current  density  io  by 

i0  =  4Fkf(T)Co  2CH20-  (A.7) 

By  inserting  io  in  Eq.  (A.6)  we  get  the  well-known  form  of  the 
Tafel  equation 

iF  =  i0  exp  (  -  .  (A.8) 

A  Tafel  analysis  yields  the  parameters  io  and  (3  at  each  temper¬ 
ature.  We  calculate  kf(T)  from  Eq.  (A.7)  and  determine  the  pre¬ 
exponential  factor  and  the  activation  energy  of  the  reaction 
from  the  Arrhenius  plot  shown  in  the  inset  of  Fig.  8.  For  our  sim¬ 
ulations  we  use  a  temperature  average  value  of  (3. 
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